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What’s wise about the wise man 
is his stance 


A philosophy professor came to see Mr. K. and told him 
about his wisdom. After a while Mr. K. said to him: 
“You sit uncomfortably, you talk uncomfortably, you 
think uncomfortably.” The philosophy professor be- 
came angry and said: “I didn’t want to hear anything 
about myself but about the substance of what I was 
talking about.” “It has no substance,” said Mr. K. “I see 
you walking clumsily and, as far as I can see, you're not 
getting anywhere. You talk obscurely, and you create 
no light with your talking. Seeing your stance, I’m not 
interested in what you're getting at.” 





Organization 


Mr. K. once said: “The thinking man does not use one 
light too many, one piece of bread too many, one idea 
too many.” 


Measures against power 


As Mr. Keuner, the thinking man, was speaking out 
against Power in front of a large audience in a hall, he 
noticed the people in front of him shrinking back and 
leaving. He looked round and saw standing behind 
him—Power. 

“What were you saying?” Power asked him. 

“I was speaking out in favor of Power,” replied Mr. 
Keuner. 

After Mr. Keuner had left the hall, his students in- 
quired about his backbone. Mr. Keuner replied: “I don’t 
have a backbone to be broken. I’m the one who has to 
live longer than Power.” 

And Mr. Keuner told the following story: 

One day, during the period of illegality, an agent 
entered the apartment of Mr. Eggers, a man who had 
learned to say no. The agent showed a document, 
which was made out in the name of those who ruled 
the city, and which stated that any apartment in which 
he set foot belonged to him; likewise, any food that 
he demanded belonged to him; likewise, any man 
whom he saw, had to serve him. 

The agent sat down in a chair, demanded food, 
washed, lay down in bed, and, before he fell asleep, 
asked, with his face to the wall: “Will you be my 
servant?” 


Mr. Eggers covered the agent with a blanket, drove 
away the flies, watched over his sleep, and, as he had 
done on this day, obeyed him for seven years. But 
whatever he did for him, one thing Mr. Eggers was 
very careful not to do: that was, to say a single word. 
Now, when the seven years had passed and the agent 
had grown fat from all the eating, sleeping, and giv- 
ing orders, he died. Then Mr. Eggers wrapped him in 
the ruined blanket, dragged him out of the house, 
washed the bed, whitewashed the walls, drew a deep 
breath and replied: “No.” 











Of the bearers of knowledge 


“He who bears knowledge must not fight, nor tell the 
truth, nor do a service, nor not eat, nor refuse honors, 
nor be conspicuous. He who bears knowledge has only 
one virtue: that he bears knowledge,” said Mr. Keuner. 


Serving a purpose 


Mr. K. put the following questions: 

“Every morning my neighbor plays music on a 
gramophone. Why does he play music? Because he’s 
doing exercises, I’ve heard. Why is he doing exercises? 
Because he needs to be strong, I've heard. Why does 
he need to be strong? He says it’s because he must 
defeat his enemies in the city. Why must he defeat 
enemies? Because he wants to eat, I’ve heard.” After 
Mr. K. had heard that his neighbor played music in 
order to do exercises, did exercises in order to be strong, 
wanted to be strong in order to kill his enemies, killed 
his enemies in order to eat, he put his question: “Why 
does he eat?” 





Hardships of the best 


“What are you working on?” Mr. K. was asked. Mr. K. 
replied: “I’m having a hard time, I’m preparing my 
next mistake.” 








Not bribing is an art 


Mr. K. recommended a man to a businessman, because 
of his unbribability. After two weeks the businessman 
came back to Mr. K. and asked him: “What did you 
mean by unbribability?” Mr. K. said: “If I say the man 
you hire is unbribable, I mean by that, you can’t bribe 
him.” “Well,” said the businessman gloomily, “I have 
reason to fear that your man even lets himself be bribed 
by my enemies.” “I don’t know anything about that,” 
said Mr. K. without any interest. “But,” exclaimed the 
businessman indignantly, “he always agrees with me, 
so he also lets himself be bribed by me!” Mr. K. smiled 
conceitedly. “He doesn’t let me bribe him,” he said. 


Love of fatherland, 
the hatred of fatherlands 


Mr. K. did not think it necessary to live in any particu- 
lar country. He said: “I can go hungry anywhere.” One 
day, however, he was walking through a city that was 
occupied by the enemy of the country in which he 
was living. An officer of this enemy came toward him 
and forced him to step down from the pavement. Mr. 
K. stepped down and realized that he felt outraged at 
this man, and not only at this man, but especially at 
the country to which the man belonged, that is, he 
wanted it to be wiped from the face of the earth. “What 
made me,” asked Mr. K., “become a nationalist for this 
one minute? It was because I encountered a national- 
ist. But that is precisely why this stupidity has to be 
rooted out, because it makes whoever encounters it 
stupid.” 








The bad is not cheap, either 


Mr. Keuner came by his ideas on the distribution of 
poverty while reflecting on mankind. One day, look- 
ing around his apartment, he decided he wanted dif- 
ferent furniture—cheaper, shabbier, not so well made. 
He immediately went to a joiner and asked him to 
scrape the varnish from his furniture. But when the 
varnish had been scraped off, the furniture did not 
look shabby, but merely ruined. Nevertheless, the 
joiner’s bill had to be paid, and Mr. Keuner also had to 
throw away his pieces of furniture and buy new ones— 
shabby, cheap, not so well made—because he wanted 
them so badly. Some people who heard about this 
laughed at Mr. Keuner, since his shabby furniture had 
turned out more expensive than the varnished kind. 
But Mr. Keuner said: “Poverty does not mean saving, 
but spending. I know you: your poverty does not suit 
your ideas. But wealth does not suit my ideas.” 


Going hungry 


When asked about a fatherland, Mr. K. had given the 
answer: “I can go hungry anywhere.” Then a careful 
listener asked him why he said was going hungry, 
when in reality he had enough to eat. Mr. K. excused 
himself by saying: “Probably I meant to say that I can 
live anywhere, if I want to live, where there is hunger. 
| admit that there is a big difference, whether | myself 
am going hungry or whether I am living where hun- 
ger is the rule. But in my defense, may I be allowed to 
say that to me living where hunger is the rule, while 
not as bad as going hungry, is at least very bad. It 
would, of course, not be very important to others if I 
were going hungry, but it is important that I am against 
hunger being the rule.” 



















Advice, when advice is not heeded 


Mr. K. recommended that, if possible, every piece of 
friendly advice should be accompanied by a further 
piece of advice, in case the advice is not heeded. When, 
for example, he had counseled someone who was in a 
difficult situation to take a particular course of action, 
which harmed as few others as possible, he also out- 
lined another course of action, not so harmless but 
still not the most ruthless. “Someone who is not ca- 
pable of doing everything,” he said, “should not be 
let off with something minor.” 













Originality 


“Nowadays,” complained Mr. K., “there are innumer- 
able people who boast in public that they are able to 
write great books all by themselves, and this meets 
with general approval. When he was already in the 
prime of life the Chinese philosopher Chuang-tzu 
composed a book of one hundred thousand words, 
nine-tenths of which consisted of quotations. Such 
books can no longer be written here and now, because 
the wit is lacking. As a result, ideas are only produced 
in one’s own workshop, and anyone who does not 
manage enough of them thinks himself lazy. Admit- 
tedly, there is then not a single idea that could be 
adopted or a single formulation of an idea that could 
be quoted. How little all of them need for their activ- 
ity! A pen and some paper are the only things they are 
able to show! And without any help, with only the 
scant material that anyone can carry in his hands, they 
erect their cottages! The largest buildings they know 
are those a single man is capable of constructing!” 

















The question of 
whether there is a God 


A man asked Mr. K. whether there is a God. Mr. K. 
said: “I advise you to consider whether, depending on 
the answer, your behavior would change. If it would 
not change, then we can drop the question. If it would 
change, then I can at least be of help to the extent 
that I can say, you have already decided: you need a 
God.” 












The right to weakness 


Mr. K. helped someone out on a difficult matter. Sub- 
sequently, the latter gave Mr. K. no thanks of any kind. 

Mr. K. then astonished his friends by complaining 
loudly about the ingratitude of the person concerned. 
They thought Mr. K.’s behavior ill-mannered and even 
said: “Didn’t you know that one should not do any- 
thing for the sake of gratitude, because man is too weak 
to be grateful?” “And I,” asked Mr. K., “am I not hu- 
man? Why should I not be so weak as to insist on 
gratitude? People always think they are admitting their 
own stupidity if they admit that something mean was 
done to them. Why should that be so?” 





The helpless boy 


Mr. K. talked about the bad habit of silently allowing 
an injustice suffered to eat at one, and told the fol- 
lowing story: “A boy was crying to himself and a pass- 
erby asked what was wrong. ‘I had saved two dimes 
for the movies,’ said the boy, ‘when a big lad came 
and grabbed one from me,’ and he pointed at a lad 
who could be seen some distance away. ‘Did you not 
shout for help?’ asked the man. ‘I did,’ said the boy 
and sobbed a little more loudly. ‘And didn’t anyone 
hear you?’ the man went on, stroking him fondly. ‘No,’ 
sobbed the boy and looked at the man with new hope. 
Because he was smiling. ‘Then give me that one as 
well,’ said the man and took the second dime out of 
the boy’s hand and walked away unconcerned. 





Mr. K. and nature 


Asked about his relationship to nature, Mr. K. said: 
“Now and then I would like to see a couple of trees 
when I step out of the house. Particularly because, 
thanks to their different appearance, according to the 
time of day and the season, they attain such a special 
degree of reality. Also, in the cities, in the course of 
time, we become confused because we always see only 
commodities, houses and railways, which would be 
empty and pointless if they were uninhabited and 
unused. In our peculiar social order, after all, human 
beings, too, are counted among such commodities, 
and so, at least to me, since I am not a joiner, there is 
something reassuringly self-sufficient about trees, 
something that is indifferent to me, and I hope that, 
even to the joiner, there is something about them that 
cannot be exploited.” “Why, if you want to see trees, 
do you not sometimes simply take a trip into the coun- 
try?” he was asked. Mr. Keuner replied in astonish- 
ment: “I said, I would like to see them when I step out 
of the house.” (Mr. K. also said: “It is necessary for us to 
make sparing use of nature. Spending time in nature 
without working, one easily falls into an abnormal 
condition; one is struck by something like a fever.”) 









Convincing questions 


“I have noticed,” said Mr. K., “that we put many people 
off our teaching because we have an answer to every- 
thing. Could we not, in the interests of propaganda, 
draw up a list of the questions that appear to us com- 
pletely unsolved?” 



















Reliability 


Mr. K., who was in favor of orderly relations between 
human beings, was embroiled in struggles all his life. 
One day he again found himself in a disagreeable situ- 
ation, which made it necessary for him to go at night 
to several meeting places in the city that were far apart 
from one another. Since he was ill, Mr. K. asked a friend 
if he could borrow his coat. The friend agreed, even 
though, as a result, he himself had to call off an ap- 
pointment. Toward evening, however, Mr. K.'s posi- 
tion worsened to such a degree that the rendezvous 
were no longer of any use to him and a quite different 
course of action became necessary. Nevertheless, and 
despite the lack of time, Mr. K. was anxious to keep 
the appointment and punctually called for the now 
useless coat. 



























Meeting again 


Aman who had not seen Mr. K. for a long time greeted 
him with the words: “You haven’t changed a bit.” 
p “Oh!” said Mr. K. and turned pale. 


On the selection of brutes 


When Mr. Keuner, the thinking man, heard 

That the most famous criminal of the city of New York 
A smuggler of alcohol and a mass-murderer 

Had been shot down like a dog and 

Buried without ceremony 

He expressed nothing but dismay. 


“How,” he said, “has it come to this 

That not even the criminal is sure of his life 

And not even he, who is prepared to do anything 

Has a measure of success? 

Everyone knows that those are Jost 

Who are concerned for their human dignity. 

But those who discard it? 

Shall it be said: he who escaped the depths 

Falls on the heights? 

At night the righteous start from their sleep bathed in 
sweat 

The softest footstep fills them with alarm 

Their good conscience pursues them even in their sleep 

And now I hear: the criminal, too 

Can no longer sleep peacefully? 

What confusion! 

What times these are! 

A simple bit of foul play, so I hear 





















Is no longer enough. 
A mere murder 
Will get you nowhere at all. 
Two or three betrayals before lunch: 

HI Anyone would be willing to do that. 

But what good is willingness 

When all that matters is ability! 

oil Even absence of principles is not enough: 

Results are what counts! 





Thus even the reprobate 
Slides into the grave without a stir. 

As there are all too many of his kind 

No one notices. 

He could have had the grave a lot more cheaply 
This man who was out for money at all costs! 
So many murders 
And such a short life! 










So many crimes 
And so few friends! 

Had he been penniless 

There could not have been fewer. 





How can we not lose heart 
In view of such events? 
What plans can we still make? 


What crimes still hatch? 

It is not good if too much is demanded of us. 
Seeing that,” said Mr. Keuner 

“We become discouraged.” 









Form and content 


Mr. K. looked at a painting that gave certain objects a 
very unconventional form. He said: “When they look 
at the world, some artists are like many philosophers. 
In the effort to find a form, the content gets lost. I 
once worked for a gardener. He handed me a pair of 
shears and told me to trim a laurel tree. The tree stood 
in a pot and was hired out for celebrations. For that it 
had to have the form of a sphere. I immediately be- 
gan to prune the wild shoots, but no matter how hard 
I tried to achieve the form of a sphere, I did not suc- 
ceed for a long time. First | lopped off too much on 
one side, then on the other. When the tree had at last 
become a sphere, the sphere was very small. Disap- 
pointed, the gardener said: ‘Good, that’s the sphere, 
but where's the laurel?” 





Conversations 


“We can’t go on talking to each other,” said Mr. K. to 
a man. “Why not?” asked the latter, taken aback. “In 
your presence I am incapable of saying anything in- 
telligent,” complained Mr. K. “But I really don’t mind,” 
the other comforted him. “That I can believe,” said 
Mr. K. angrily, “but J mind.” 





Hospitality 


When Mr. K. accepted hospitality, he left his room as 
he had found it, because he did not believe in people 
putting their stamp on their surroundings. On the 
contrary, he made every effort to change his own be- 
havior in such a way that it suited his accommoda- 
tion, although his plans were not allowed to suffer as 
a result. When Mr. K. provided hospitality, he moved 
at least a chair or a table from its former position to 
another, thus taking his guest into account. “And it’s 
better if I decide what suits him!” he said. 








If Mr. K. loved someone 


“What do you do,” Mr. K. was asked, “if you love some- 
one?” “I make a sketch of the person,” said Mr. K., 
“and make sure that one comes to resemble the other.” 
“Which? The sketch?” “No,” said Mr. K., “the person.” 
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On the disruption of 
“one thing at a time” 


One day, when he was the guest of acquaintances 
whom he did not know very well, Mr. K. discovered 
that his hosts had already laid out the breakfast things 
for the next morning on a small table in the bedroom. 
After he had initially praised his hosts in his mind 
because they were eager to see him on his way, he 
remained preoccupied by the thought. He considers, 
whether he, too, would get the breakfast things ready 
at night before going bed. After some reflection he 
concludes that at certain times it would be right for 
him to do so. He likewise concludes that it is right 
that others should also concern themselves with this 
question for a little while. 


Success 


Mr. K. saw an actress walking by and said: “She’s beau- 
tiful.” His companion said: “She's recently become suc- 
cessful because she’s beautiful.” Mr. K. was annoyed and 
said: “She's beautiful because she’s become successful.” 





Mr. K. and the cats 


Mr. K. did not love cats. They did not appear to him 
to be friends of humankind; hence he was not their 
friend, either. “If we had common interests,” he said, 
“then I would be indifferent to their hostile attitude.” 
But Mr. K. was reluctant to chase cats from his chair. 
“To lay oneself down to rest is work,” he said. “It should 
be allowed to succeed.” And if cats meowed outside 
his door he rose from his bed, even when it was cold, 
and let them into the warmth. “Their calculation is 
simple,” he said. “If they cry out, the door is opened 
for them. If the door is no longer opened for them, 
they will no longer cry out. To cry out, that’s progress.” 
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Mr. K.’s favorite animal 


When Mr. K. was asked which animal he esteemed 
above all others, he named the elephant and justified 
his choice as follows: The elephant combines cunning 
with strength. This is not the paltry cunning that is 
sufficient to avoid a snare or to snatch a meal by mak- 
ing oneself inconspicuous but the cunning that is at 
the disposal of strength in order to carry out great 
enterprises. A broad track leads to the place where this 
animal has been. Yet he is good-natured, he has a sense 
of humor. He is a good friend, just as he is a good 
enemy. Very large and heavy, he is nevertheless also 
very fast. His trunk supplies his enormous body with 
even the smallest items of food, even nuts. His ears 
are adjustable: he hears only what he wants to hear. 
He also lives to a great age. He is also gregarious and 
not only in the company of elephants. Everywhere he 
is both loved and feared. A certain comic aspect even 
makes it possible for him to be venerated. He has a 
thick skin, knives snap in it; but he has a gentle dispo- 
sition. He can become sad. He can become angry. He 
likes to dance. He dies in a thicket. He loves children 
and other small animals. He is gray and conspicuous 
only because of his bulk. He is not edible. He can work 
hard. He likes to drink and becomes merry. He does 
his bit for art: he supplies ivory. 
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Ancient times 


In front of a “constructivist” picture by the painter 
Lundstrom, depicting some jugs, Mr. K. said: “A pic- 
ture from ancient times, from a barbarous age! In those 
days men could probably no longer tell things apart, 
round things no longer appeared round, pointed 
things no longer pointed. The painters had to put 
things straight again and show their customers some- 
thing definite, unambiguous, well-defined; they saw 
so much that was indistinct, fluid, obscure; they were 
so starved for incorruptibility, that they were ready to 
acclaim a man who wouldn't sell his fool’s cap. Work 
was distributed among many, one can see that from 
this picture. Those who determined the form did not 
concern themselves with the purpose of the objects; 
no water can be poured from this jug. In those days 
there must have been many people who were regarded 
solely as commodities. That, too, the artists had to 
resist. A barbarous age, those ancient times!” Mr. K.’s 
attention was called to the fact that the picture was a 
contemporary one. “Yes,” said Mr. K. sadly, “from an- 
cient times.” 
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A good answer 


In court a worker was asked whether he wanted to 
take the lay oath or swear on the Bible. He answered: 
“I’m unemployed.” “This was not simply absent- 
mindedness,” said Mr. K. “By this answer he showed 
that he found himself in a situation where such ques- 
tions, indeed perhaps the whole proceedings as such, 
have become meaningless.” 
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Praise Two cities 


When Mr. K. heard that he was being praised by former 
students, he said: “After the students have long for- 


Li" gotten the errors of the master, he himself still remem- 
aby bers them.” 


Mr. K. preferred city B to city A. “In city A,” he said, 
“they love me, but in city B they were friendly to me. 
In city A they made themselves useful to me, but in 
city B they needed me. In city A they invited me to 


join them at table, but in city B they invited me into 
the kitchen.” 
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Good turns 


As an example of the right and proper way to do friends 
a good turn, Mr. K. related the following story. “Three 
young people came to an old Arab and told him: ‘Our 
father has died. He left us seventeen camels and stated 
in his will that the oldest son should get half, the sec- 
ond a third, and the youngest a ninth of the camels. 
Now we cannot agree on the division; please make 
the decision for us!’ The Arab thought for a while and 
said: ‘As I see it, in order to share out the camels prop- 
erly, you are one short. I myself have only a single 
camel, but I put it at your disposal. Take it and then 
divide up the camels, and only bring me what is left 
over.’ They expressed their thanks for this good of- 
fice, took the camel away, and then divided up the 
eighteen camels, so that the oldest got half—that is, 
nine—the second a third—that is, six—and the young- 
est a ninth—that is, two camels. To their astonishment, 
when they had led their own camels aside there was 
one camel left over. This one they brought back, with 
renewed thanks, to their old friend.” 

Mr. K. called this good turn a right and proper one, 
because it demanded no special sacrifice. 





Mr. K. in unfamiliar accommodation 


Entering unfamiliar accommodation, Mr. K., before he 
lay down to rest, looked for the exits from the house 
and nothing else. In reply to a question, he answered 
uneasily: “It’s a tiresome old habit. I am for justice; so 
it’s good if the place in which I’m staying has more 
than one exit.” 
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Mr. K. and consistency 


One day Mr. K. put the following question to one of 
his friends: “Recently I have been friendly with a man 
who lives opposite me. I have no inclination to go on 
being friendly with him; however, I not only have no 
reason for being friendly with him but also no reason 
to stop. Now I have discovered that recently, when he 
bought the small house that he previously had rented, 
he immediately had a plum tree in front of his win- 
dow, which blocked out the light, chopped down, even 
though the plums were only half ripe. Should 1 now 
take this as a reason to break off relations with him, at 
least outwardly or at least inwardly?” 

A few days later Mr. K. told his friend: “I have now 
broken off relations with the fellow; just think, already 
months ago he had asked the then-owner of the house 
to chop down the tree that blocked out the light. The 
latter, however, did not want to do so, because he wanted 
the fruit. And now that the house has passed to my 
acquaintance, he really has had the tree chopped down, 
full of still unripe fruit! I have now broken off relations 
with him because of his inconsistent behavior.” 


The father of the thought 


The following reproach was made of Mr. K.: all too 
often in his case the wish was father to the thought. 
Mr. K. replied: “There never has been a thought whose 
father was not a wish. But what one can argue about 
is: which wish? One does not have to suspect that a 
child might have no father at all in order to suspect 
that the determination of fatherhood is a difficult 
matter,” 









The administration of justice 


Mr. K. often mentioned as in some degree exemplary 
a legal instruction in ancient China, according to 
which the judges in important trials were fetched from 
distant provinces. Thus they were harder to bribe (and 
did not have to be so unbribable), since the local judges 
watched over their unbribability—that is, people who 
knew the ropes in just this respect and who wished 
the incomers ill. Also, the judges who had been sent 
for did not know the customs and conditions of the 
district from everyday experience. Injustice often as- 
sumes the character of justice simply through frequent 
fepetition. Everything had to be reported to the in- 
coming judges from the beginning, as a result of which 
they took note of what was unusual. And finally, they 
were not forced to violate the virtue of objectivity for 
the sake of many other virtues, such as gratitude, filial 
love, guilelessness toward old friends, or to have the 
courage to make enemies in their own circle. 





Socrates 


After reading a book about the history of philosophy 
Mr. K. spoke disparagingly of the efforts of the phi- 
losophers to describe all things as fundamentally un- 
knowable. “When the Sophists asserted that they knew 
a great deal without having studied anything,” he said, 
“Socrates, the Sophist, came forward with the arro- 
gant assertion that he knew that he knew nothing. 
One might have expected that he would add to his 
sentence: because IJ, too, have studied nothing. (in 
order to know something, we have to study.) But he 
does not appear to have said anything more, and per- 
haps the immeasurable applause that burst out after 
his first sentence and that has lasted more than two 
thousand years would have drowned out any further 
sentence.” 

























done?” said Mr. K. “He was brave and it was to his 
merit that he undertook a deadly mission. He died 
while carrying it out. Should they now, instead of bury- 
ing him, allow him to rot in the open air and put up 
with the stench?” 


The envoy 


Recently 1 spoke to Mr. K. about the case of the envoy 
of a foreign power, Mr. X., who had carried out a num- 
ue ber of missions in our country on behalf of his gov- 
. ernment and after his return, as we learned to our re- 
aint, gret, was severely disciplined, although he had 
. achieved great successes. “The accusation was that in 
order to carry out his missions, he had become far too 
intimate with us, his enemies,” I said. “Do you be- 
lieve that he could have been successful without be- 
having in such a way?” “Certainly not,” said Mr. K. 
“He had to eat well in order to negotiate with his en- 
emies; he had to flatter criminals and poke fun at his 
own country in order to achieve his goal.” “Then he 
acted properly?” I asked. “Yes, of course,” said Mr. K. 
absent-mindedly. “He acted properly.” And Mr. K. 
po wanted to take his leave of me. But I held him by the 
; sleeve. “Then why was he received with such scorn 
on his return?” I cried out indignantly. “He will no 
doubt have got used to the good food, have contin- 
ued associating with criminals, and his judgment will 
have become unreliable,” said Mr. K. indifferently, 
“and so they had to discipline him.” “And in your 
opinion it was proper for them to do so?” I asked, 
appalled. “Yes, of course, what else could they have 



































The natural urge to own property 


When someone at a party called the urge to own prop- 
erty a natural one, Mr. K. told the following story about 
some old-established fishermen: 

“On the south coast of Iceland there are fishermen 
who, by means of fixed buoys, have divided the ocean 
there into individual parcels and shared them out 
among themselves. They are more fiercely devoted to 
these fields of water than to their property. They feel 
attached to them, would never give them up, even if 
no more fish were to be found in them, and they scorn 
the inhabitants of the harbor towns to whom they 
sell their catch, since these townspeople appear to 
them a superficial race, alienated from nature. They 
say of themselves that their roots are in the water. 
When they catch bigger fish, they keep the latter by 
them in tubs, give them names, and are more devoted 
to them than to their property. For some time now 
their economic position is said to be bad; neverthe- 
less, they firmly reject all attempts at reform, with the 
result that several governments that disregarded their 
customs have been brought down by them. Such fish- 
ermen demonstrate irrefutably the power of the urge 
to own property to which man is subject by nature.” 













if sharks were men 


“If sharks were men,” Mr. K. was asked by his landlady’s 
little girl, “would they be nicer to the little fishes?” 
“Certainly,” he said. “If sharks were men, they would 
build enormous boxes in the ocean for the little fish, 
with all kinds of food inside, both vegetable and ani- 
mal. They would take care that the boxes always had 
fresh water, and in general they would make all kinds 
of sanitary arrangements. If, for example, a little fish 
were to injure a fin, it would immediately be bandaged, 
so that it would not die and be lost to the sharks be- 
fore its time. So that the little fish would not become 
melancholy, there would be big water festivals from 
time to time; because cheerful fish taste better than 
melancholy ones. There would, of course, also be 
schools in the big boxes. In these schools the little 
fish would learn how to swim into the sharks’ jaws. 
They would need to know geography, for example, so 
that they could find the big sharks, who lie idly around 
somewhere. The principal subject would, of course, 
be the moral education of the little fish. They would 
be taught that it would be the best and most beautiful 
thing in the world if a little fish sacrificed itself cheer- 
fully and that they all had to believe the sharks, espe- 
cially when the latter said they were providing for a 


































beautiful future. The little fish would be taught that 
this future is assured only if they learned obedience. 
The little fish had to beware of all base, materialist, 
egotistical, and Marxist inclinations, and if one of their 
number betrayed such inclinations they had to report 
it to the sharks immediately. If sharks were men, they 
would, of course, also wage wars against one another, 
in order to conquer other fish boxes and other little 
fish. The wars would be waged by their own little fish. 
They would teach their little fish that there was an 
enormous difference between themselves and the little 
fish belonging to the other sharks. Little fish, they 
would announce, are well known to be mute, but they 
are silent in quite different languages and hence find 
it impossible to understand one another. Each little 
fish that, in a war, killed a couple of other little fish, 
enemy ones, silent in their own language, would have 
a little order made of seaweed pinned to it and be 
awarded the title of hero. If sharks were men, there 
would, of course, also be art. There would be beautiful 
pictures, in which the sharks’ teeth would be portrayed 
in magnificent colors and their jaws as pure pleasure 
gardens, in which one could romp about splendidly. 
The theaters at the bottom of the sea would show he- 
roic little fish swimming enthusiastically into the jaws 
of sharks, and the music would be so beautiful that to 
the accompaniment of its sounds, the orchestra lead- 





ing the way, the little fish would stream dreamily into 
the sharks’ jaws, lulled by the most agreeable thoughts. 
There would also be a religion, if sharks were men. It 
would preach that little fish only really begin to live 
properly in the sharks’ stomachs. Furthermore, if 
sharks were men there would be an end to all little 
fish being equal, as is the case now. Some would be 
given important offices and be placed above the oth- 
ers. Those who were a little bigger would even be al- 
lowed to eat up the smaller ones. That would be alto- 
gether agreeable for the sharks, since they themselves 
would more often get bigger bites to eat. And the big- 
ger little fish, occupying their posts, would ensure or- 
der among the little fish, become teachers, officers, 
engineers in box construction, etc. In short, if sharks 
were men, they would for the first time bring culture 
to the ocean.” 








Waiting 


Mr K. waited for something for a day, then for a week, 
and then for a month. In the end he said: “1 could 
quite easily have waited for a month, but not for this 
day and for this week.” 


The indispensable civil servant 


Mr. K. heard a civil servant, who had held his post for 
quite a long time, praised as being indispensable, since 
he was such a good civil servant. “Why is he indis- 
pensable?” asked Mr. K. in annoyance. “The depart- 
ment would grind to a halt without him,” said his 
eulogists. “How can he be a good civil servant if the 
department would grind to a halt without him?” said - 
Mr. K. “He’s had time enough to organize his depart- 
ment to make himself dispensable. What is he really 
engaged in? I’ll tell you: blackmail!” 









A bearable affront 


A colleague of Mr. K. was accused of adopting a hos- 
tile attitude to him. “Yes, but only behind my back,” 
said Mr. K. in his defense. 











Mr. K. drives a car 


Mr. K. had learned to drive, but at first did not drive 
very well. “So far I’ve only learned to drive one car,” 
he excused himself. “But one must be able to drive 
two, that is, the car in front of one’s own as well. Only 
when one observes what the driving conditions are 
for the car in front and can judge the obstacles it is 
facing does one know how to proceed with regard to 
that car.” 











Mr. K. and poetry 


After reading a volume of poetry Mr. K. said: “In an- 
cient Rome, when candidates for public office made 
their appearance in the Forum, they were not allowed 
to wear clothes with pockets, so that they could not 
take any bribes. Likewise, poets should not wear coats 
or jackets, so that they do not have any verses up their 
sleeves.” 


The horoscope 


Mr. K. asked people who had horoscopes cast to men- 
tion a date in the past to their astrologers, a day on 
which something especially good or bad had happened 
to them. The horoscope must allow the astrologer to 
more or less discover the secret. Mr. K. had little suc- 
cess with this advice, because while the believers got 
information from their astrologers about how unfa- 
vorable or favorable the stars had been, information 
that did not match the experiences of the question- 
ers, the latter then said irritably that the stars, of course, 
indicated only certain possibilities and that these could 
well have been present on the given date. Mr. K. was 
very surprised and put a further question. 

“It is also not clear to me,” he said, “why of all crea- 
tures only men should be influenced by the heavenly 
constellations, These powers will surely not simply 
neglect animals. But what happens when a certain man 
is an Aquarius, for example, but has a flea which is a 
Taurus, and drowns in a river? The flea perhaps drowns 
with him, although the stars may be very favorable to 
it. I don’t like that.” 




















Misunderstood 


Mr. K. attended a meeting and afterward told the 
following story: In the city of X there is a so-called 
harumph club, in which it was the annual custom, 
after partaking of an excellent dinner, to say 
eae “harumph” a couple of times. The members of the 
ne club were people who found it impossible to keep their 

opinions to themselves for any length of time but had 

been forced to learn that their statements were mis- 
understood. “I hear, however,” said Mr. K. shaking his 
head, “that even this ‘harumph’ is misunderstood by 
some, because they assume it means nothing.” 


Two drivers 


Mr. K., asked about the approach of two theater direc- 
tors, compared them as follows: “I know a driver who 
has the traffic regulations at his fingertips, obeys them, 
and is able to use them to his own benefit. He is skill- 
ful at racing forward and then maintaining a normal 
speed again, going easy on the engine, and thus he 
makes his way carefully and boldly between the other 
vehicles. Another driver I know proceeds differently. 
Even more than in his own route he is interested in 
the traffic as a whole and he regards himself as a mere 
particle of the latter. He does not take advantage of 
his rights and does not make himself especially con- 
spicuous. In spirit he is driving with the car in front of 
him and the car behind him, with constant pleasure 
in the progress of every vehicle and of the pedestrians 
as well.” 
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Sense of justice 


Mr. K.’s hosts had a dog, and one day the latter came 
sidling up with every sign of a bad conscience. “He 
has been up to something, talk to him sternly and 
sadly right away,” advised Mr. K. “But I don’t know 
what he has got up to,” objected his host. “The dog 
can’t know that,” said Mr. K. urgently. “Quickly show 
him that you are concerned and disapproving; other- 
wise, his sense of justice will suffer.” 


On friendliness 


Mr. K. valued friendship very highly. He said: “To keep 
someone down, even in a friendly way, not to judge 
someone according to his potential, to be friendly to 
someone only when he is friendly to oneself, to re- 
gard someone coldly when he is hot, to regard him 
hotly, when he is cold, that is not very friendly.” 











[Mr. Keuner and his niece’s drawing] 


Mr. Keuner looked at the drawing his little niece had 
made. It depicted a hen flying over a farmyard. “Tell 
me, why does your hen have three legs?” asked Mr. 
Keuner. “Hens can’t fly, of course,” said the little art- 
ist, “and so | needed a third leg to give it a lift.” 

“I’m glad I asked,” said Mr. Keuner. 
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[On corruptibility] 


Once, at a social gathering of the time, when Mr. 
Keuner talked about pure knowledge and mentioned 
that it can only be aspired to by overcoming corrupt- 
ibility, there were some who asked him in passing, 
just what corruptibility involved. “Money,” said Mr. 
Keuner quickly. At that there arose a great oh and ah 
of surprise at the gathering and heads were even 
shaken in indignation. This shows that something 
more refined had been expected. Thus a desire was 
revealed for the corrupted to have been bribed by 
something refined and intellectual—and that one did 
not want to accuse a bribed man of lacking in intel- 
lect. 

Many, it is said, were corrupted by honors. That 
meant: not by money. And whereas money was taken 
away again from people who had been shown to have 
wrongly taken money, there is a desire to allow those 
who have just as wrongly taken honors to keep their 
honor. 

Thus many of those who are accused of exploita- 
tion would rather try to make us believe that they took 
money in order to rule than admit they ruled in order 
to take money. But when having money means rul- 
ing, ruling is nothing that can excuse stealing money. 
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[Error and progress] 





If one thinks only of oneself, it is impossible to be- 
lieve that one commits any errors and so one gets 
nowhere. That it is why it is necessary to think of the 
a others who will carry on the work. Only in this way 

J does one prevent something being completed. 


[Knowledge of human nature] 


Mr. Keuner had little knowledge of human nature, he 
said: “Knowledge of human nature is only necessary 
where exploitation is involved. Thinking means mak- 
ing changes. If I think of a man, then I change him; it 
almost seems to me that he is not at all the way he is, 
but rather he was like that only when I began to think 
about him.” 






[Mr. Keuner and the flood tide] 


Mr. Keuner was walking through a valley when he 
suddenly noticed that his feet were walking through 
water. Then he realized that his valley was in reality 
vai an arm of the sea and that high tide was approaching. 
. He immediately stood still in order to look round for 
a boat, and he remained standing as long as hoped to 
see a boat. But when no boat came in sight, he aban- 
doned this hope and hoped that the water would stop 
rising. Only when the water reached his chin did he 
abandon even this hope and begin to swim. He had 
realized that he himself was a boat. 




















Mr. Keuner and the actress 


Mr. Keuner had a girlfriend who was an actress and 
who received presents from a rich man. Consequently, 
her views about the rich were different from Mr. 
Keuner’s. Mr. Keuner thought the rich were bad people, 
but his girlfriend thought they were not all bad. Why 
did she think the rich were not all bad? She did not 
think so because she received presents from them, but 
because she accepted presents from them and she be- 
lieved that she was not the kind of person who would 
accept presents from bad people. Mr. Keuner, after he 
had thought about this for a long time, did not be- 
lieve what she believed of herself. “Take their money!” 
exclaimed Mr. Keuner (turning the inevitable to ac- 
count). “They did not pay for the presents, they stole 
them. Relieve these people of their loot, so that you 
can be a good actress!” “Can't I be a good actress with- 
out money?” asked his girlfriend. “No,” said Mr. 
Keuner vehemently. “No. No. No.” 











(Mr. Keuner and the newspapers] 


Mr. Keuner ran into Mr. Muddle, the fighter against 
newspapers. “I am a great opponent of newspapers,” 
said Mr. Muddle. “I don’t want any newspapers.” Mr. 
Keuner said, “I am a greater opponent of newspapers: 
I want different newspapers.” 

“Write down for me on a piece of paper,” said Mr. 
Keuner to Mr. Muddle, “what you demand so that 
newspapers can appear. Because newspapers will ap- 
pear. But demand the minimum. I would prefer, for 
example, if you permitted corruptible men to produce 
them, rather than demand incorruptible men, because 
then [ would simply bribe them to improve the news- 
papers. But even if you demanded incorruptible men, 
then we should start looking for them, and if we don’t 
find them, then we should start making some. Write 
down on a piece of paper what newspapers should be 
like, and if we find an ant that approves of what is on 
the piece of paper, then we should start right away. 
The ant will be of greater help to us in improving news- 
papers than a general clamor that newspapers cannot 
be made better. Because a mountain is more likely to 
be moved by a single ant than by the rumor that it is 
impossible to move.” 


If newspapers are a means to disorder, then they are 
also a means to achieving order. It is precisely people 
like Mr. Muddle who through their dissatisfaction dem- 
onstrate the value of newspapers. Mr. Muddle thinks 
he is concerned with the worthlessness of today’s news- 
papers; in reality he is concerned with their worth to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Muddle thought highly of man and did not be- 
lieve newspapers could be made better, whereas Mr. 
Keuner did not think very highly of man and believed 
newspapers could be made better. “Everything can be 
better,” said Mr. Keuner, “except man.” 








On betrayal 


Should one keep a promise? 

Should one give a promise? Where something has 
to be promised, there is no order. Therefore, one should 
establish this order. Man cannot promise anything. 
What does the arm promise the head? That it will re- 
main an arm and not turn into a foot. Because every 
seven years it is a different arm. If one man betrays 
another, are the one he betrays and the one to whom 
he gave a promise the same? As long as the man to 
whom something has been promised constantly finds 
himself in changed circumstances and therefore him- 
self constantly changes in accordance with the circum- 
stances and becomes another, how can a promise to 
him be kept, a promise that was given to another man? 
The thinking man betrays. The thinking man prom- 
ises nothing, except to remain a thinking man. 


Commentary 


Mr. Keuner said of someone: “He is a great statesman. 
He does not allow what someone is to deceive him as 
to what he can become. 

“Because people today are exploited to the detriment 
of the individual and therefore do not want this, one 
should not allow oneself to be deceived into thinking 
that people do not want to be exploited. The guilt of 
those exploiting the latter to their detriment is all the 
greater in that here they are abusing a very moral desire.” 








[On the satisfaction of interests] 


The principal reason that interests need to be satisfied 
is that a large number of ideas cannot be thought 
because they run counter to the interests of the think- 
ers. If it is impossible to satisfy interests, it is neces- 
sary to point to them and to emphasize their dissimi- 
larity, because only in this way can the thinking man 
think thoughts that are of service to the interests of 
others, because it is easier to think on behalf of the 
interests of others than without any interests at all. 


The two forfeits 


When the time of bloody troubles had come, which 
he had foreseen and which he had said would con- 
sume, obliterate, and extinguish him for a long time, 
they fetched the thinking man from the disorderly 
house. 

Then he indicated what he wanted to take with him 
into the state of extreme diminution and inwardly 
feared that it might be too much, and when they had 
gathered it together and placed it before him, it was 
no more than a man could carry and no more than a 
man could give away. Then the thinking man heaved 
a sigh of relief and asked that these things be put in a 
sack for him, and they were principally books and 
papers, and they contained no more knowledge than 
a man could forget. He took this sack with him and, 
in addition, a blanket, which he chose because it was 
easy to keep clean. All the other things with which he 
had surrounded himself, he left behind and gave them 
away with one sentence of regret and the five sen- 
tences of consent. 


This was the easy forfeit. 

But he is known to have made another forfeit that 
was much more difficult. When he was moving from 
one hiding place to the next, he again spent some time 











in a large house. There, shortly before the bloody 
troubles consumed him, as he had foreseen, he gave 
away his blanket for a more valuable one or for many 
blankets, and he also gave away the sack with one sen- 
tence of regret and the five sentences of consent, just 
as he also forgot his wisdom, so that the obliteration 
was complete. 
This was the more difficult forfeit. 
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[Signs of good living] 


Mr. Keuner saw an old, beautifully worked chair some- 
where and bought it. He said: “I hope to have a few 
insights if I reflect on how a life would have to be 
arranged so that a chair like that would not even be 
remarked on or there would be nothing disgraceful or 
virtuous in taking pleasure in it. 

“Some philosophers,” said Mr. Keuner, “have posed 
the question of what a life would have to look like 
which always allowed itself to be guided in critical situ- 
ations by the latest hit song. If we had a good life in 
our hands, we would indeed require neither great 
motives nor very wise advice and the whole difficult 
business of making choices would be at an end,” said 
Mr. Keuner, full of respect for this question. 
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[About truth] 


Deep, the student, came to Mr. Keuner, the thinking 
man, and said: “I want to know the truth.” 

“Which truth? The truth is well known. Do you want 
to know the truth about the fish trade? Or about the 
tax system? If, because they tell you the truth about 
the fish trade, you no longer pay a high price for their 
fish, you will never know the truth,” said Mr. Keuner. 





Love of whom? 


It was said the actress Z. killed herself out of unhappy 
love. Mr. Keuner said: “She killed herself out of love of 
herself. At any rate, she cannot have loved X. Other- 
wise, she would hardly have done that to him. Love is 
the desire to give, not to receive, something. Love is 
the art of producing something with the other's tal- 
ents. For that, one requires the other's respect and af- 
fection. It is always possible to obtain that. The exces- 
sive desire to be loved has very little to do with real 
love. There is always something suicidal about self- 
love.” 
































Who knows whom? 


Mr. Keuner questioned two women about their hus- 
bands. 

The first gave the following information: 

“I lived with him for twenty years. We slept in the 
same room and in the same bed. We ate our meals 
together. He told me about all his business deals. | got 
to know his parents and frequently met all his friends. 
I knew all his illnesses, the ones he knew about and 
several more besides. Of all those who know him, I 
am the one who knows him best.” 

“You know him, therefore?” asked Mr. Keuner. 

“I know him.” 

Mr. Keuner asked a second woman about her hus- 
band. She gave the following information: 

“Often he did not come here for a long time, and I 
never knew whether he would come here again. He 
has not come here for one year now. | do not know 
whether he will come here again. | do not know 
whether he comes here from well-to-do houses or from 
the harbor alleys. | live in a well-to-do house. Who 
knows whether he would come to me in a poor one? 
He tells me nothing, he talks to me only about my 
concerns. These he knows very well. I know what he 
is saying, do I know what he is saying? When he comes 


here he is hungry sometimes, but sometimes he has 
eaten his fill. But he does not always eat when he is 
hungry, and he does not refuse dinner when he has 
eaten his fill. Once, when he came here he had a 
wound. | bandaged it for him. Once he was carried in. 
Once he chased everyone out of my house. When | 
call him a ‘dark master’ he laughs and says: If some- 
thing is not there, it’s dark, but if it’s there, it's bright. 
But sometimes he turns somber at being addressed like 
this. I do not know whether I love him. I... .” 

“Don’t say anymore,” said Mr. Keuner hastily. “I can 
see that you know him. No human being knows an- 
other better than you know him.” 
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[The best style] 


The only thing that Mr. Keuner said about style is this: 
“It should be quotable. A quotation is impersonal. 
Which are the best sons? Those whose deeds make 
one forget the father!” 


Mr. Keuner and the doctor 


Affronted, Dr. S. said to Mr. Keuner: “I have talked 
about so much that was unknown. And I have not 
only talked, I have also been a healer.” 

“Are they well known now, the things you treated?” 
asked Mr. Keuner. 


S. said: “No.” “It is better,” said Mr. Keuner quickly, 
“for the unknown to remain unknown than for the 
number of secrets to be increased.” 





| [Alike better than different] 
| It is not that people are different that is a good thing, 


: but that they are alike. Those who are alike get along. 
rere Those who are different get bored. 
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[The thinking man 
and the false student] 


A false student came to Mr. Keuner, the thinking man, 
and told him: “In America there is a calf with five 
heads. What do you say to that?” Mr. Keuner said: “I 
don't say anything.” The false student was pleased and 
said: “The wiser you were, the more you would be able 
to say about it.” 

The stupid man expects much. The thinking man 
says little. 
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[On having a stance] [What Mr. Keuner was against] 


Wisdom is one consequence of having a stance. Since 


Mr. Keuner was not in favor of leave-taking, not in 
wisdom is not the goal of having a stance, it cannot 


favor of greetings, not in favor of anniversaries, not in 


wee persuade anyone to imitate the stenge, favor of parties, not in favor of completing a task, not 
i a k You will not eat the way I eat. But if you eat the way in favor of beginning a new phase in one’s life, not in 
ee ; , 

nee I eat, that will be of use to you. favor of settling accounts, not in favor of revenge, not 
ee What I mean is this: it may well be that a stance in favor of definitive judgments 


leads to deeds. But you must organize what is required 
so that it does indeed become the case. 

1 often observe, says the thinking man, that I have 
my father’s stance. But 1 do not do what my father 
does. Why are my deeds different than his? Because 
what is necessary is different. But I observe that the 
stance endures longer than the form of action: it resists 
what is required. 

There are some who can only do one thing so as 
not to lose face. Since they cannot adjust to what is 
required, they can easily go under. But someone who 
has a stance can do many things without losing face. 
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[On withstanding storms] 


“As the thinking man was overtaken by a great storm, 
he was sitting in a big car and took up a lot of space. 
The first thing he did was to get out of his car. The 
second was to take off his jacket. The third was to lie 
down on the ground. Thus reduced to his smallest size 
he withstood the storm.” Reading this, Mr. Keuner said: 
“It is helpful to adopt the views of others about one- 
self. Otherwise, one is not understood.” 
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[Mr. Keuner’s illness] 


“Why are you ill?” people asked Mr. Keuner. “Because 
the state is not right,” he replied. “That's why the way 
I live is not right and something is going wrong with 
my kidneys, my muscles, and my heart. 

“When I enter cities, everything is either faster or 
slower than | am. I speak only to those who are speak- 
ing and listen only when everyone is listening. All the 
profit of my time comes from uncertainty; there is no 
profit in certainty, except when only one person pos- 
sesses it.” 














incorruptibility 


To the question of how a man could be trained to be 
incorruptible, Mr. Keuner replied: “By giving him 
enough to eat.” To the question of how a man can be 
induced to make good suggestions, Mr. Keuner replied: 
“By making sure that he shares in the benefits of his 
suggestions and that he cannot attain these advan- 
tages in any other way, that is to say, alone.” 
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[A question of guilt] 


A woman student complained about Mr. Keuner’s 
treacherous character. x 

“Perhaps,” he defended himself, “your beauty is too 
quickly noticed and too quickly forgotten. At any rate, 
who else but you and I must be to blame for that?” 
and he reminded her of what was required when driv- 
ing a car. 
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[The role of feelings] 


Mr. Keuner was in the country with his small son. One 
morning, he came upon him crying in a corner of the 
garden. He inquired as to the cause of the unhappiness, 
was told it, and continued his way. But when on his 
return the boy was still crying, Mr. Keuner called him 
over and said to him: “What is the point of weeping 
when there is such a strong wind that it is impossible to 
hear anything at all?” The boy hesitated, understood 
the logic of what had been said, and returned to his 
heap of sand without showing any further feelings. 


About young Keuner 


Someone told a story about young Keuner, how one 
morning he had heard him tell a girl whom he liked 


very much: “I dreamt of you last night. You were very 
sensible.” 
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[Extravagance] 


The thinking man often rebuked his girlfriend because 
of her extravagance. Once he discovered four pairs of 
shoes in her room. “! also have four different kinds of 
feet,” she excused herself. 

The thinking man laughed and asked: “So what do 
you do, when one pair is worn out?” At that, she real- 
ized he was not yet quite in the picture and said, “I 
made a mistake, I have five different kinds of feet.” With 
that the thinking man was finally in the picture. 
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[Servant or master] 


“Whoever does not attend to himself, ensures that 
others will attend to him. He is a servant or a master. 
A servant and a master are hardly distinguishable, ex- 
cept to servants and masters,” said Mr. Keuner, the 
thinking man. 

“So the man who attends to himself is on the right 
path?” 

“Whoever attends to himself, attends to nothing. He 
is the servant of nothing and the master of nothing.” 

“So the man who does not attend to himself is on 
the right path?” 

“Yes, if he gives no cause for others to attend to him; 
that is, attend to nothing and serve nothing that is not 
themselves, or are masters of nothing that is not them- 
selves,” said Mr. Keuner, the thinking man, laughing. 
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[An aristocratic stance] 


Mr. Keuner said: “I, too, once adopted an aristocratic 
stance (you know: erect, upright, and proud, head 
thrown back). I was standing in rising water at the 
time. I adopted this stance when it rose to my chin.” 


[On the development 
of the big cities] 


There are many who believe that in future the great 
cities or factories could assume ever greater, indeed 
ultimately immeasurable dimensions. Some fear this 
and others place their hopes in it. There is, however, 
no reliable means of establishing the truth of the mat- 
ter. Thus Mr. Keuner proposed, at least for as long as 
one was still alive, to more or less disregard this devel- 
opment; that is, not to behave as if the cities and fac- 
tories could get out of control. “As it develops, every- 
thing seems to reckon on eternity. Who would risk 
somehow restricting the elephant, whose size leaves 
that of the calf behind? And yet it only grows larger 
than a calf but not larger than an elephant.” 








On systems 


“Many errors,” said Mr. K., “arise because those who 
are talking are not interrupted at all or not frequently 
enough. Thus there easily arises a deceptive whole, 
which since it is whole, which no one can deny, also 
appears to be true in its individual parts, although in 
fact they are only true as parts of the whole. 

“Many inconveniences arise or persist because after 
harmful habits have been eradicated, an all-too-per- 
manent substitute is provided to satisfy the continu- 
ing need for them, which still exists. Enjoyment itself 
produces the need. Let me express it in terms of a 


Architecture 


Ata time when petit-bourgeois conceptions of art pre- 
vailed in the government, G. Keuner was asked by an 
architect whether he should take on a big construc- 
tion contract. “The errors and compromises in our art 
will remain standing for hundreds of years!” exclaimed 
the desperate man. G. Keuner replied: “Not anymore. 
Since the tremendous development in means of de- 
struction, your buildings are no more than experi- 
ments, not very binding recommendations. Visual aids 
for popular debates. And as for the ugly little embel- 
lishments, the little pillars, etc., put them up in such 


metaphor: for such people who, because they are frail, 
feel a need to sit a great deal, benches of snow should 
be erected in winter, so that in spring, when young 
people have become stronger and the old have died, 
the benches likewise disappear without any measures 
having to be taken.” 


a superfluous way that a pickax can swiftly allow the 
big pure lines to come into their own. Put your trust 
in our people, in rapid development!” 
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Apparatus and party 


When, after Stalin's death, the party was preparing to 
launch into a period of new productivity, there were 
many who cried out: “We don’t have a party, only an 
apparatus. Down with the apparatus!” G. Keuner said: 
“The apparatus is the bone structure of administra- 
tion and of the exercise of power. For too long you 
have seen only a skeleton. Don’t pull everything down 
now. When you have managed to add muscles, nerves, 
and organs, the skeleton will no longer be visible.” 
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Anger and advice 
Mr. Keuner said: “It is difficult to give those with whom 


one is angry any advice. It is, however, particularly 
necessary, because they are in particular need of it.” 
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Mr. Keuner and exercises 


A friend told Mr. Keuner that he was much healthier 
ever since he had picked all the cherries from a big 
tree in the garden in autumn. He had crawled to the 
end of the branches and the great variety of move- 
ments, the reaching out and reaching up, must have 
done him good. 

“Did you eat the cherries?” asked Mr. Keuner. And on 
receiving an affirmative answer, he said: “That is the 
kind of physical exercise | would also permit myself.” 
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Mr. Keuner—and Mr. Brecht; 
or, Etiquette in dark times 


Martin Chalmers 


“He who bears knowledge has only one virtue: 
that he bears knowledge,” said Mr. Keuner. 


The fictional character of Mr. Keuner, “the thinking man,” 
and the stories told by or about him, originated in the 
second half of the 1920s. A number of the theater projects 
that Bertolt Brecht (1898-1956) was working on at this 
time included a figure who comments on the motives of 
the other protagonists or on the action. Some of the 
projects were not completed, and Brecht detached a num- 
ber of these brief commentary fragments from the dra- 
matic context, reworked them so that they could stand 
independently, and wrote new pieces of a similar kind. 
These became the Stories of Mr. Keuner, the first eleven of 
which were published in 1930. Although they were now 
autonomous pieces of prose, they shared the (Marxist) 
didactic purpose that had come to shape Brecht’s plays 
and most were cast, explicitly or implicitly, as dialogues. 

Brecht continued adding to these Keuner stories. A fur- 
ther group appeared in 1932 (although others remained 
unpublished) and more were written during his years of 
exile from Germany from 1933. One large group, includ- 
ing a portion of those which had already appeared in 
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